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It takes no more than a goat's leg poking through the ceiling in a cartoon in Private Eye to 
evoke an orgy, and to remind us of one of the most potent and persistent of all Classical 
images - that of the goat god Pan. The goatish face, horns and animal legs are enough to 
summon up the pleasures of the countryside, innocent or not, but Pan can be at home in 
the city as well as at the picnic. One of the themes for Hellenistic poets was of Pan who had 
deserted the countryside to go and live in the town; but he takes his pipes with him. In a 
Renoir film it is a Pan-shepherd whose piping turns a picnic into a rout, and when, in a 
Woody Alien film, the hero's teenage mistress gives him a harmonica (which he cannot play) 
there is evoked both the power of his music and the general non-success of his love life. 
There has been no period since antiquity in which Pan has not found a role to play in 
literature and art, and his behaviour is always to some degree dependent on his Classical 
past. 

'What was he doing,' asked the Victorian writer Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 'down in the 
reeds by the river?' We should probably not enquire too closely, for she saw him as an 
idealised and literally tragic (goatish) god. But she could drop a tear for him too : 

And that dismal cry rose slowly 
And sank slowly through the air. 

Full of spirit's melancholy 
And eternity's despair! 

And they heard the words it said Pan 
is dead - great Pan is dead. 

Pan, Pan is dead. 

Pan in antiquity 

It was in the early fifth century B.C. that Pan was promoted from being a local Arcadian 
demon into a national figure. At Marathon his cry struck 'panic' in the hearts of the Persians, 
and the runner Pheidippides, who met him on the road back from Sparta, was told to 
instruct the Athenians to worship him. He begins to appear in art then too, mainly as a goat 
but standing on two legs like a man. Classical artists idealise their figures of men and gods, 
so they turn him into something more athletic and Olympian, usually with no more than 
little horns and a tail to distinguish him, but he soon settles down to the familiar form in 
which he has been known for some 2400 years. He then becomes the subject for pastoral 
poems and countryside cults, at once a threatening and a friendly figure. The Homeric Hymn 



makes Hermes his father and explains his name, pan = all, by the way all the Olympians 
laughed at the jolly bearded baby when he was introduced to them. The silly etymology died 
hard. Omnia vincit amor - love conquers all - love conquers Pan; and this gives rise to some 
pleasing scenes of wrestling matches between a Cupid and Pan. Despite his unfortunate 
love life - Syrinx ran away from him and turned into reeds (for his pipes), Pitys turned into a 
fir tree. Echo disappeared - he remained on good terms with Aphrodite and her child. The 
mirror in London shown here has him playing five-stones with her, with Eros/Cupid looking 
on. He even acquires a measure of ordinary 'family life' and at the end of the fifth century a 
female Pan was invented and, eventually and inevitably. Pan babies. 

He is even more at home, of course, with Dionysos, partly for his readiness to join the 
drinking, partly for his physical resemblance to Dionysos' satyrs. The satyrs were horse-men, 
not goat-men, but in time they too take on goat horns and tail, affected by the company of 
Pan. 

In the countryside Pan's role is clear - protector but also the bane of flocks and shepherds. 
'No shepherd; at midday we must not play our pipes, for fear of Pan. For then surely he is 
resting tired from the chase, and he is quick of temper and bitter anger sits ever on his 
nostril' (Theocritus). There was that sudden madness too that seizes a peaceful flock and 
sends them racing over rocks and cliffs - 'panic-stricken'. 

Probably the most exciting thing that ever happened to him, and certainly the thing that 
was of most importance to his later life - was his death! It is an odd story, told by Plutarch 
and supposed to have happened some time during the reign of the Roman Emperor Trajan. 
A teacher told how, on a boat trip to Italy and going up the west coast of Greece, they came 
opposite the island of Paxi. There they heard a loud voice calling on the pilot and telling him 
to announce, on whatever the equivalent of a loud-hailer was in antiquity, that 'Great Pan is 
dead' as he sailed past the island Palodes. This he did and - 'even before the last word had 
left his lips there arose from the island a great cry of grief, not of one person but of many, 
mingled with exclamations of dismay.' The cry was to echo through western literature from 
that day to this; it is the 'dismal cry' of Mrs Browning's poem, but more besides, as we shall 
see. 

Pan in the Christian World 

The Middle Ages never forgot Pan, and even succeeded in recollecting his appearance. At 
least, in the painting shown here, now nearly 1000 years old, he is more easily recognised 
than Venus and Cupid beside him. The Renaissance enthusiastically revived his message and 
image, generally in the Classical form but getting him a bit mixed up with satyrs and fauns 
generally, Signorelli's glorious painting of Pan holding court was destroyed in the Second 
World War. 'Even the most prosaic of art historians were stirred to a sort of eloquence at 



the sight of this picture, with its sense of melancholy and music, and its proudly enthroned 
shaggy god of nature .... mysterious male and female nudes clustered around their god at 
twilight, banished creatures of mythology who had always existed and who have now crept 
back in the welcoming Renaissance air' (Michael Levey). 

However, the Pan image could have its darker side. He provides the model for many a Devil. 
The tail may be longer but there is no mistaking the horns and goatish head, not to mention 
the unspeakable behaviour. The twentieth-century satanist Aleister Crowley founded a Pan 
Club to promote his interests - in Cambridge (be warned!). 

The devilish association is barely the beginning of Pan's versatility. He could assume the role 
of Good Shepherd as readily as that of Antichrist. A sixteenth-century Englishman could 
speak of 'Christ, the very Pan and God of Shepherds', and Milton even more explicitly in his 
hymn on the Morning of Christ's nativity: 

The shepherds on the lawn 
Or ere the point of dawn 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below. 

And this is where we can remember that great cry of pain from nature itself at his death. 
The same poem uses it for nature mourning the decline of the pagan gods at the coming of 
Christ: 


The lonely mountain oer. 

And the resounding shore 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 

From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting genius is with sighing sent. 

From Devil to Christ is a fairly impressive range for any Classical image, visual or literary, and 
the nearest rival that I know is that of Hercules, who can share the Christ image to some 
degree, but gets no farther away from it than as a mindless Superman. 

Pan today 


In our literature and art of the last 200 years Pan has come to reveal some more interesting 
and original aspects. One is as an adviser to young women, a role barely alluded to in 



antiquity. The Pre-Raphaelites knew this, and lames Stephens' Celtic fairy tale Crock of Gold 
introduces the Mediterranean demon in this role, but he has to retire in the face of native 
competition. 

It is surprising - or perhaps I am simply ignorant - that he has not been adopted by the 
Green movement. No child can easily forget the disturbing Piper at the Gates of Dawn in 
Wind in the Willows. Rat and Mole have found the missing baby otter, rescued by Pan and 
they 'looked in the very eyes of the Friend and Helper. . . Then the two animals, crouching to 
earth, bowed their heads and did worship.' And he has proved accessible to more than 
fictional animals, it seems. To the Findhorn Foundation in Scotland all nature was (is) still 
inhabited by spirits like the Classical nymphs of trees and streams, and it was (is?) possible 
for its seniors to find themselves in conversation with Pan as they walk along Prince's Street. 
In Dunsany's novel The Blessing of Pan his piping leads a whole village, including its vicar, 
away from Christianity back to a total pagan isolation from the 'real world' while in one of 
his shorter stories the flowers cry out (the voice of nature again, that had mourned him in 
antiquity) against the advancing factories, and Pan comforts them - 'these things are not for 
long.' 

Generally, however, the sillier side has been dominant: in cartoons, in holiday 
advertisements, or in the fantasies of those who would like to 'get away from it all' and back 
to simpler, less anxious, but usually more passionate ways. Somerset Maugham in Cakes 
and Ale - 'Poets saw him lurking in the twilight on London commons, and literary ladies in 
Surrey and New England, nymphs of an industrial age, mysteriously surrendered their 
virginity to his rough embrace. Spiritually they were never the same again.' Time for a 
revival? - controlled, of course! 

John Boardman is Professor of Classical Archaeology at Oxford. More images of Pan can be 
found in his handbooks of Athenian Red Figure Vase Painting. 



